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is not to be doubted ; but while they continue to be treated 
with oppression and injustice, and are taught by repeated 
experience to regard white men as fraudulent and corrupt, 
it can scarcely be expected from them, however much it may 
be desired, that they will arrive at a high elevation either 
in morals or civil improvements. 

The Narrative of the expedition appears to have been care- 
fully composed, and is more uniform than that of the former 
expedition, but not so interesting. The general style of com- 
position is much elaborated; it is a little too ambitious, 
abounding in occasional superfluous epithets. These are the 
faults of one, who has not written much for publication, and 
may easily be .pardoned. A more serious objection to the 
style, is a too frequent use of technical terms in geology and 
mineralogy, even in the midst of descriptions, where no allu- 
sions to these subjects ought to have been introduced. On the 
whole, however, Mr Keating has accomplished his task, as his- 
toriographer to the expedition, with much good judgment, and 
with the full measure of industry, which a work of so varied 
a character required, and he deserves the praise not less of 
successful authorship, than of skill in his favorite science. 

The Appendix contains a treatise extending to one hundred 
and fifty pages, on various objects of natural history observ- 
ed in the expedition, by Mr Thomas Say, of the merits of 
which we do not pretend to speak, being fully convinced that 
no better pledge of its value can be desired by the public, 
than the name of the author. 



Art. IX. — Alcune Osservazioni sulP Articulo Quarto publicato 
nel North American Review, il Mese d' Ottobre dell 1 Anno 1 824. 
Da L. Da Ponte. Nuova-Jorca. Stampatori Gray e Bunce. 
1825. 

The larger part of the above work is devoted to strictures 
upon an Article on ' Italian Narrative Poetry,' which appear- 
ed in Number XLV of this Journal. The author is an 
eminent Italian teacher at New York. His poetical abilities 
have been highly applauded in his own country, and were 
rewarded with the office of Cesarean poet at the court of 
Vienna, where he acquired new laurels as successor to the 
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celebrated Metastasio. His various fortunes in literary and 
fashionable life while in Europe, and the eccentricities of his 
enthusiastic character, furnish many interesting incidents for 
an autobiography, published by him two years since at New 
York ; and to this we refer those of our readers, who are desir- 
ous of a more intimate acquaintance with the author. 

We regret that our remarks, which appeared to us abun- 
dantly encomiastic of Italian letters, and which certainly 
proceeded from our admiration for them, should have given 
such deep offence to the respectable author of the ' Osser- 
vazioni, ' as to compel him, although a ' veteran ' in litera- 
ture, to arm himself against us in defence of his ' calumni- 
ated ' country. According to him, ' we judge too lightly of 
the Italians, and quote as axioms the absurd opinions of their 
insane rivals (accaniti rivali), the French. We conceal some 
things where silence has the appearance of malice ; we ex- 
pose others which common generosity should have induced 
us to conceal ; we are guilty of false and arbitrary accusa- 
tions, that do a grievous wrong to the most tender, and most 
compassionate of nations ; we are wanting in a decent rev- 
erence for the illustrious men of his nation ; finally, we pry 
with the eyes of Argus into the defects of Italian literature, 
and with one eye only, and that indeed half shut, (anche 
quello socchiuso,") into its particular merits.' It is true, this 
sour rebuke is sweetened once or twice with a compliment to 
the extent of our knowledge, and a ' confession that many of 
our reasonings, facts, and reflections merit the gratitude of 
his countrymen, that our intentions were doubtless generous, 
praiseworthy,' and the like. But such vague commendations, 
besides that they are directly inconsistent with some of the 
imputations formally alleged against us, are two thinly scat- 
tered over sixty pages of criticism, to mitigate very materi- 
ally the severity of the censure. The opinions of the Author 
of the Osservazioni on this subject are undoubtely entitled 
to great respect. But it may be questioned, whether the ex- 
citable temperament usual with his nation, and the local par- 
tiality which is common to the individuals of every nation, 
may not have led him sometimes into extravagance and er- 
ror. This seems to us to have been the case ; and as he has 
more than once intimated the extreme difficulty of forming a 
correct estimate of a foreign literature, ' especially of the 
Italian,' we shall rely exclusively for the support of our opin- 
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ions, on the authorities of his own countrymen, claiming one 
exception only in favor of the. industrious Ginguene, whose 
opinions he has himself recommended to ' the diligent study 
of all, who would form a correct notion of Italian litera- 
ture.' * 

His first objection is against what he considers the unfair 
view, which we exhibited of the influence of Italy on English 
letters. This influence, we had stated, was most perceptible 
under the reign of Elizabeth, but had gradually declined 
duing the succeeding century, and with a few exceptions, 
among whom we cited Milton and Gray, could not be said to 
be fairly discerned until the commencement of the present 
age. Our censor is of a different opinion. ' Instead of con- 
fining himself '' (he designates us always by this humble pro- 
noun), ' to Milton,' he says, ' for which exception / acknowledge 
no obligation to him, since few there are who were not previous- 
ly acquainted with it, I would hai'e had him acknowledge 
that many English writers not only loved and admired, but 
studiously imitated our authors, from the time of Chaucer to 
that of the great Byron ; for the clearest evidence of which, it 
will suffice to read the compositions of this last poet, of Milton, 
and of Gray.' He then censures us for not specifying the 
obligations which Shakspeare was under to the early Italian 
Novelists, for the plots of many of his pieces, ' which silence' 
he deems ' as little to be commended, as would be an attempt 
to conceal the light, the most beautiful prerogative of the sun, 
from one who had never before seen it.' ' And,' he continues, 
' these facts should for two reasons have been especially com- 
municated to Americans ; first, to animate them more and 
more to study the Italian tongue ; and secondly, in order not 
to imitate, by what may appear a malicious silence, the ex- 
ample of another nation [the French], who, after drawing 
their intellectual nourishment from us, have tried every meth- 
od of destroying the reputation of their earliest masters.' 
pp. 74—79. 

We have extracted the leading ideas, diffused by the au- 
thor of the Osservazioni over half a dozen pages. Some of 
them have at least the merit of novelty. Such are not, how- 
ever, those relating to Chaucer, whom we believe no one ev- 

* Ma bisognava aver l'anima di Ginguene, conoscer la lingua e la letteratura 
Italiana, come Ginguene, e amar il vero come Ginguend, per sentire^ &c. 
Osservazioni. pp. 115, 116. 
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er doubted to have found in the Tuscan tongue, the only one 
of that rude age in which 

' The pare well-head of poesie did dwell,' 

one principal source of his premature inspiration. We ack- 
nowledged, that the same sources nourished the genius of 
Queen Elizabeth's writers, among whom we particularly 
cited the names of Surrey, Sidney, and Spenser. And if we 
did not distinguish Shakspeare amidst the circle of cotempo- 
rary dramatists, whom we confessed to have derived the 
designs of many of their most popular plays from Italian 
models, it was because we did not think the extent of his 
obligations, amounting to half a dozen imperfect skeletons of 
plots, required any such specification; more especially, as 
several of his great minor cotemporaries, as Fletcher, Shir- 
ley, and others, made an equally liberal use of the same 
materials. The obligations of Shakspeare, such as they 
were, are moreover notorious to every one. The author of 
the Osservazioni expressly disclaims any feelings of gratitude 
towards us, for mentioning those of Milton, because they 
were notorious. It is really very hard to please him. The 
literary enterprise, which had been awakened under the 
reign of Elizabeth, was in no degree diminished under her 
successor; but the intercourse with Italy, so favorable to 
it, at an earlier period, was for obvious reasons at an end. 
A Protestant people, but lately separated from the Church of 
Rome, would not deign to resort to what they believed her 
corrupt fountains for the sources of instruction. The austerity 
of the Puritan was yet more scandalised by the voluptuous 
beauties of her lighter compositions, and Milton, whose name 
we cited in our article, seems to have been a solitary excep- 
tion on the records of that day, of an eminent English scholar, 
thoroughly imbued with a relish for Italian letters. 

After the days of civil and religious faction had gone by, 
a new aspect was given to things under the brilliant auspices 
of the restoration. The French language was at that time 
in the meridian of its glory. Boileau, with an acute but pe- 
dantic taste, had drafted his critical ordinances from the most 
perfect models of classical antiquity. Racine, working on 
these principles, may be said to have put into action the 
poetic conceptions of his friend Boileau, and with such a 
model to illustrate the excellence of his theory, it is not won- 
derful that the code of the French legislator, recommended, 
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as it was too, by the patronage of the most imposing court in 
Europe, should have found its way into the rival kingdom, 
and have superseded there every other foreign influence.* 
It did so. ' French criticism,' says Bishop Hurd, speaking 
of this period, ' has carried it before the Italian with the rest 
of Europe. This dexterous people have found means to lead 
the taste, as well as set the fashions of their neighbours.' 
Again ; ' The exact but cold Boileau happened to say some- 
thing of the clinquant of Tasso, and the magic of this word, 
like the report of Astolfo's horn in Ariosto, overturned at 
once the solid and well built foundation of Italian poetry ; it 
became a sort of watchword among the critics.' Mr Gifford, 
whose acquaintance with the ancient literature of his nation, 
entitles him to perfect confidence on this subject, whatever 
we may be disposed to concede to him on some others, in his 
introduction to Massinger, remarks in relation to this period, 
that ' criticism, which in a former reign had been making no 
inconsiderable progress under the great masters of Italy, was 
now diverted into a new channel, and only studied in the 
puny and jejune canons of their degenerate followers, the 
French.' Pope and Addison, the legislators of their own and 
a future age, cannot be exempted from this reproach. The 
latter conceived and published the most contemptuous opin- 
ion of the Italians. In a very early paper of the Spectator 
bearing his own signature (No. 6,) he observes, 'The finest 
writers among the modern Italians [in contradistinction to 
the ancient Romans] express themselves in such a florid form 
of words, and such tedious circumlocutions, as are used by 
none hut pedants in our own country ; and at the same time 
fill their writings with such poor imaginations and conceits, 
as our youths are ashamed of, before they have been two 
years at the University.' In the same paper he adds, ' I en- 
tirely agree with Mons. Boileau, that one verse of Virgil 
is worth all the tinsel of Tasso.' This is very unequivocal 
language, and our censor will do us the justice to believe, 
that we do not quote it from any ' malicious intention,' but 

* Boileau's sagacity in fully appreciating the merits of Phedre and of Atha- 
lie, and his independence in supporting them against the fashionable factions 
of the day are well known. But he conferred a still greater obligation on 
his friend. Racine the younger tells us, that ' his father in his youth was 
given to a vicious taste, (concetti,) and that Boileau led him back to nature. 
and taught him to rhyme with labor, (rimer difficilement.') 

vol. xxi. — no. 48. 25 
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simply to show what must have been the popular taste, when 
sentiments like these were promulgated by a leading critic of 
the day, in the most important and widely circulated journal 
in the kingdom.* 

In conformity with this anti-Italian spirit, we find that no 
translation of Ariosto was attempted subsequent to the very 
imperfect one by Harrington in Elizabeth's time. In the 
reign of George the Second a new version was published by 
one Huggins. In his preface he observes, ' After this work 
was pretty far advanced, I was informed there had been a 
translation published in the reign of Elizabeth, and dedicated 
to that queen, whereupon I requested a friend to obtain a 
sight of that book, for it is, it seems, very scarce, and the 
glorious original much more so in this country.' Huggins 
was a learned scholar, although he made a bad translation. 
Yet it seems he had never meet with, or even heard of the 
version of his predecessor, Harrington. But without encum- 
bering ourselves with authorities, a glance at the compositions 
of the period in question, would show how feeble are the 
pretensions of an Italian influence ; and we are curious to 
know what important names, or productions, or characteris- 
tics can be cited by the author of the Osservazioni, in sup- 
port of it. Dryden, whom he has objected to us, versified, it 
is true, three of his Fables from Boccaccio ; but this brief 
effort is the only evidence we can recall, in the multitude of 
his miscellaneous writings, of a respect for Italian letters ; and 
he is expressly mentioned, by his accurate biographer Scott, 
as having powerfully contributed to the introduction of a 
French taste in the drama. The only exception, which oc- 
curs to our general remark, is that afforded by the Metaphy- 
sical School of Poets, whose vicious propensities have been 
referred by Dr Johnson to Marini and his followers. But as 
an ancient English model for this affectation may be found in 
Donne, and as the doctor was not prodigal of golden opinions 
towards Italy, we will not urge upon our opponent what may 
be deemed an ungenerous, perhaps an unjust imputation. 
The same indifference appears to have lasted the greater 

* Addison tells us in an early number of the Spectator, that 3000 copies 
were daily distributed ; and Chalmers somewhere remarks, that this circula- 
tion was afterwards increased to 14000; an amount, in proportion to the 
numerical population and intellectual culture of that day, very far superior 
to that of the most popular journals at the present time. 
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portion of the eighteenth century, and with few exceptions, 
enumerated in our former article, the Tuscan spring, 

' quella fonte, 
Che spande di parlar si largo fiume,' 

seems to have been almost hermetically sealed against the 
English scholar. The increasing thirst for every variety of 
intdiectuai nourishment, in our age, has again invited to these 
early sources, and while every modern tongue has been anx- 
iously explored by the diligence of critics, the Italian has 
had the good fortune to be more widely and more success- 
fully cultivated than at any former period. 

We should apologize to our readers for afflicting them with 
so*much commonplace detail, but we know no other way of 
rebutting the charge, which, according to the author of the 
Osservazioni, might be imputed to us, of a ' malicious silence,' 
in our account of the influence of Italian letters in England, 

But if we have offended by saying too little on the preced- 
ing head, we have given equal offence on another occasion 
by saying too much ; our antagonist attacks us from such 
opposite quarters, that we hardly know where to expect him. 
We had spoken, and in terms of censure, of Boileau's cele- 
brated sarcasm upon Tasso ; and we had added, that, not- 
withstanding an affected change of opinion, ' he adhered 
until the time of his death to his original heresy. 1 ' As much,' 
says our censor, ' as it would have been desirable in him 
[the reviewer] to have spoken on these other matters, so it 
would have been equally proper to have suppressed all that 
Boileau wrote upon Tajso, together with the remarks made 
by him in the latter part of his life, as having a tendency to 
prejudice unfavorably the minds of such as had not before 
heard them. Nor should he have coldly styled it his " ori- 
ginal heresy," but he should have said that in spite of all the 
heresies of Boileau, and all the blunders of Voltaire, the 
Jerusalem has been regarded for more than two centuries and a 
half, and will be regarded as long as the earth has motion, by 
all the nations of the civilized world, as the most noble, most 
magnificent, most sublime epic produced for more than eigh- 
teen centuries ; that this consent, and this duration of its splen- 
dor, are the strongest and most authentic seal of its incontro- 
vertible merit ; that this unlucky clinquant, that defaces at 
most a hundred verses of this poem, and which in fact is 
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nothing but an excess of overwrought beauty, is but the 
merest flaw in a mountain of diamonds ; that these hundred 
verses are compensated by more than three thousand, in 
which are displayed all the perfection, grace, learning, elo- 
quence, and coloring of the loftiest poetry.' In the same 
swell of commendation the author proceeds for half a page 
further. We know not what inadvertence on our part can 
have made it necessary by way of reproof to us, to pour 
upon Tasso's head such a pelting of pitiless panegyric. 
Among all the Italian poets there is no one, for whom we 
have ever felt so sincere a veneration, after 

' quel signor dell' altissimo canto 
Che sovra gli altri, com' aquila vola,' 

as for Tasso. In some respects he is even superior to Dante. 
His writings are illustrated by a purer morality, as his heart 
was penetrated with a more genuine spirit of Christianity. 
Oppression, under which they both suffered the greater part 
of their lives, wrought a very different effect upon the gentle 
character of Tasso, and the vindictive passions of the Ghibel- 
line. The religious wars of Jerusalem, exhibiting the tri- 
umphs of the christian chivalry, were a subject peculiarly 
adapted to the character of the poet, who united the qualities 
of an accomplished knight, with the most unaffected piety. 
The vulgar distich, popular in his day with the common 
people of Ferrara, is a homely but unsuspicious testimony to 
his opposite virtues.* His greatest fault was an ill regulated 
sensibility, and his greatest misfortune was to have been 
thrown among people, who knew no/ how to compassionate 
the infirmities of genius. In contemplating such a character, 
one may without affectation feel a disposition to draw a veil 

* ' Colla penna e colla spada, 
Nessun val quanto Torquato.' 

This elegant couplet was made in consequence of a victory obtained by 
Tasso over three cavaliers, who treacherously attacked him in one of the 
public squares of Ferrara. His skill in fencing is notorious, and his passion 
for it is also betrayed by the frequent, circumstantial, and masterly pictures 
of it, in his 'Jerusalem.' See in particular the mortal combat between 
Tancred and Argante, Can. xix, where all the evolutions of the art are 
depicted with the accuracy of a professed sword-player. In the same man- 
ner, the numerous and animate allusions to field sports betray the favorite 
pastime of the author of Waverley ; and the falcon, the perpetual subject of 
illustration and simile in the ' Divina Commedia,' might lead us to suspect 
a simila/ predilection in Dante. 
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over the few imperfections that tarnished it ; and in our notice 
of it expanded into a dozen pages, there are certainly not the 
same number of lines devoted to his defects, and those ex- 
clusively of a literary nature. This is but a moderate 
allowance for the transgressions of any man ; yet, according 
to Mr Da Ponte, ' we close our eyes against the merits of his 
countrymen, and pry with those of Argus into their de- 
fects.' 

But why are we to be debarred the freedom of criticism 
enjoyed even by the Italians themselves. To read the Osser- 
vazioni, one would conclude that Tasso, from his first appear- 
ance, had united all suffrages in his favor; that by unanimous 
acclamation, his poem had been placed at the head of all the 
epics of the last eighteen centuries ; and that the" only voice, 
raised against him, had sprung from the petty rivalries of 
French criticism, from which source we are more than once 
complimented with having recruited our own forces. Does 
our author reckon for nothing the reception, with which the 
first Academy in Italy greeted the Jerusalem on its introduc- 
tion into the world, when they would have smothered it with 
the kindness of their criticism ? Or the volumes of caustic 
commentary by the celebrated Galileo, almost every line of 
which is a satire ? Or, to descend to a later period, when the 
lapse of more than a century may be supposed to have recti- 
fied the caprice of cotemporary judgments, may we not shel- 
ter ourselves under the authorities of Andres,* whose favor- 
able notice of Italian letters, our author cites with deference ; 
of Metastasio, the avowed admirer and eulogist of Tasso ; t of 
Gravina, whose philosophical treatise on the principles of 
poetry, a work of great authority in his own country, exhibits 
the most ungrateful irony on the literary pretensions of Tasso, 
almost refusing to him the title of a poet, j 

But to proceed no farther, we may abide by the solid 
judgment of Ginguene, that second Daniel, whose opinions 
we are advised so strenuously ' to study and to meditate.' 
' As to florid images, frivolous thoughts, affected turns, conceits 
and jeux de mots, they are to be found in greater abundance 
in Tasso's poem, than is commonly imagined. The enumera- 
tion of them would be long, if one should run over the Jeru- 

* Delt' Origine &c. d'Ogni Lett. Tom. iv. p. 250. 
t Opere Postume di Metastasio. Tom. iii. p. 30, 
t Kagion Poetica, pp. 16 J, 162. 
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salem and cite all that could be classed under one or other 
of these heads, &c. Let us content ourselves with a few exam- 
ples.' He then devotes ten pages to these few examples, 
(our author is indignant that we should have bestowed as 
many lines,) and closes with this sensible reflection ; ' I have 
not promised a blind faith in the writers I admire the most; 
I have not promised it to Boileau, l have not promised it to 
Tasso, and in literature we all owe our faith and homage to 
the eternal laws of truth, of nature, and of taste.' * 

But, in order to relieve Tasso from an undue responsibil- 
ity, we had stated in our controverted article, that ' the af- 
fectations imputed to him were to be traced to a much more 
remote origin ; ' that ' Petarch's best productions were stained 
with them, is were those of preceding poets, and that they 
seemed to have flowed directly from the Provencale, the 
fountain of Italian lyric poetry.' This transfer of the sins of 
one poet to the door of another, is not a whit more to the ap- 
probation of our censor, and he not only flatly denies the truth 
of our remark, as applied to ' Petrarch's best productions,' 
but gravely pronounces it ' one of the most solemn, the most 
horrible literary blasphemies, that ever proceeded from the 
tongue or pen of mortal ! ' t ' l maintain,' says he, ' that not 
one of those that are truly Petrarch's best productions, and 
there are very many, can be accused of such a defect ; let 
but the critic point me out a single affected or vicious express- 
ion, in the three patriotic Canzoni, or in the Chiare fresche e 
dolci acque, or in the Tre SorelleJ &c. (he names several 
others), ' or in truth in any of the rest, excepting one or two 
only.' He then recommends to us, that ' instead of hunting 
out the errors and blemishes of these masters of our intellects, 
and occupying ourselves with unjust and unprofitable criti- 
cism, we should throw over them the mantle of gratitude, and 
recompense them with our eulogiums and applause.' In con- 
formity with which, the author proceeds to pour out his grate- 
ful tribute on the head of the ancient laureate for two pages 
further, but which, as not material to the argument, we must 
omit. 

We know no better way of answering all this, than by 
taking up the gauntlet thrown down to us, and we are obliged 

*Tom.v. pp. 368, 378. 

t Dirt essere questa una delle piu solenni, delle piil orribili letterarie 
bestemmie, che sia stata mai pronunziata o scritla da lingua o peuna mor- 
fale.' p. 94. 
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to him for giving us the means of bringing the matter to so 
speedy an issue. We will take one of the first Canzoni, of 
which he has challenged our scrutiny. It is in Petrarch's best 
manner, and forms the first of a series, which has received 
xar' ij-oznv the title of the Three Sisters, (Tre Sorelle.') Jt is 
indited to his mistress' eyes, and the first stanza contains a 
beautiful invocation to these sources of a lover's inspiration ; 
but in the second we find him relapsing into the genuine Pro- 
ven§ale heresy. 

' When I become snow before their burning rays, 

Your noble pride 

Is perhaps offended with my unworthiness. 

Oh ! If this my apprehension 

Should not temper the flame that consumes me, 

Happy should I be to dissolve ; since in their presence 

It is dearer to me to die than to live without them. 

Then, that I do not melt, 

Being so frail an object before so potent afire, 

It is not my own strength which saves me from it, 

But principally fear, 

Which congeals the blood wandering through my veins, 

And mends the heart that it may bum a long time.' * 

This melancholy parade of cold conceits, of fire and snow, 
thawing and freezing, is extracted, be it observed, from one 
of those choice productions, which is recommended as with- 
out a blemish ; indeed, not only is it one of the best, but it 
was esteemed by Petrarch himself, together with its two sis- 
ter odes, the very best of his lyrical pieces, and the decision 
of the poet has been ratified by posterity. Let it not be 
objected, that the spirit of an ode must necessarily evaporate 

* ' Quando agli ardenti rai neve divegno ; 
Vostro gentile sdegno 
Forse ch' allor mia indegnitate offende. 
O, se questa temenza 
Non temprasse 1' arsura che m' incende ; 
Beato venir men ! che 'n lor presenza 
M' e pid caro il morir, che '1 viver senza. 
Dunque ch' i' non mi sfaccia, 
Si frale oggetto a si possente foco, 
Non e proprio valor, che me ne scampi; 
Ma la paura un poco, 

Cbe '1 sangue vago per le vene agghiaccia, 
Risalda '1 cor, perchd piu tempo avvampi.' 

Canzone vii. nell' Edixione di Mwatori. 
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in a prose translation. The ideas may be faithfully transcribed, 
and we would submit it to the most ordinary taste, whether 
ideas, like those above quoted, can ever be ennobled by any 
artifice of expression. 

We think the preceding extract, from one of the ' best of 
Petrarch's compositions,' may sufficiently vindicate us from 
the imputation of unprecedented ' blasphemy' on his poetical 
character ; but lest an appeal be again made, on the ground 
of a diversity in national taste, we will endeavor to fortify 
our feeble judgment, with one or two authorities among his 
own countrymen, whom Mr Da Ponte may be more inclined to 
admit. 

The Italians have exceeded every other people in the 
grateful tribute of commentaries, which they have paid to the 
writings of their eminent men ; some of these are of extraor- 
dinary value, especially in verbal criticism, while many 
more by the contrary lights, which they shed over the path 
of the scholar, serve rather to perplex than to enlighten 
it.* Tassoni and Muratori are accounted among the best 
of Petrarch's numerous commentators ; and the latter in 
particular has discriminated his poetical character, with as 
much independence as feeling. We cannot refrain from 
quoting a few lines from Muratori's preface, as exceedingly 
pertinent to our present purpose. ' Who, I beg to ask, is so 
pedantic, so blind an admirer of Petrarch, that he will pre- 
tend that no defects are to be found in his verses, or, being 
found, will desire they should be respected with a religious si- 
lence ? Whatever may be our rule in regard to moral defects, 
there can be no doubt, that in those of art and science, the 
public interest requires, that truth should be openly unveiled, 
since it is important that all should distinguish the beautiful 
from the bad, in order to imitate the one, and to avoid the 
other.' t In the same tone speaks Tiraboschi. Tom. v. p. 474. 

*A single ode has furnished a repast for a volume. The number of Pe- 
trarch's commentators is incredible ; no less than a dozen of the most emi- 
nent Italian scholars have been occupied with annotations upon him at the 
same time. Dante has been equally fortunate. A noble Florentine project- 
ed an edition of a hundred volumes for the 100 cantos of the ' Commedia,' 
which should embrace the different illustrations. One of the latest of the 
fraternity, Biagioli, in an edition of Dante, published at Paris, 1818, not only 
claims for his master a foreknowledge of the existence of America, but of the 
celebrated Harveian discovery of the circulation of the blood ! Tom. i. p. 18, 
Note. After this, one may feel less surprise at the bulk of these commen- 
taries. 

t he Rime di F. Petrarca ; con le Osservazioni di Tassoni, Muzio, e Mura* 
fori. Pref. p. is. 
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Yet more to the purpose is an observation of the Abbe De- 
nina upon Petrarch, ' who,' says he, ' not only in his more 
ordinary sonnets affords obvious examples of affectation and 
coldness, but in his most tender and most beautiful compositions 
approaches the conceited and inflated style of which I am now 
speaking.' * And the ' impartial Ginguene,' a name we love 
to quote, confesses that ' Petrarch could not deny himself 
those puerile antitheses of cold and heat, of ice and flames, 
which occasionally disfigure his most interesting and most agree- 
able pieces.' t It would be easy to marshal many other au- 
thorities of equal weight in our defence, but obviously super- 
fluous, since those we have adduced are quite competent to 
our vindication from the reproach, somewhat severe, of hav- 
ing uttered ' the most horrible blasphemy, which ever pro- 
ceeded from the pen of mortal.' 

The age of Petrarch, like that of Shakspeare, must be ac- 
countable for his defects, and in this manner we may justify 
the character of the poet, where we cannot that of his com- 
positions. The Provincale, the most polished European dia- 
lect of the middle ages, had reached its last perfection, before 
the fourteenth century. Its poetry, chiefly amatory and lyr- 
ical, may be considered as the homage offered by the high- 
bred Cavaliers of that day at the shrine of beauty ; and, of 
whatever value for its literary execution, is interesting for the 
beautiful grace it diffuses over the iron age of chivalry. It 
was, as we have said, principally devoted to love ; those who 
did not feel, could at least affect the tender passion ; and hence 
the influx of subtle metaphors, and frigid conceits, that give a 
meretricious brilliancy to most of the ProvenQale poetry. 
The fathers of Italian verse, Guido, Cino, &c. seduced by the 
fashion of the period, clothed their own more natural senti- 
ments in the same vicious forms of expression ; even Dante, 
in his admiration, often avowed for the Troubadours, could 
not be wholly insensible to their influence; but the less au- 
stere Petrarch, both from constitutional temperament, and the 
accidental circumstances of his situation, was more deeply 
affected by them. In the first place, a pertinacious attach- 
ment to a mistress, whose heart was never warmed, although 
her vanity may have been gratified by the adulation of the 
finest poet of the age, seems to have maintained an inexplica- 
ble control over his affections, or his fancy, during the great- 
* Vicende delta Letteratura, Tom ii. p. 55. t Hist. Lit. Tom. ii. p. 566 

vol. xxi NO. 48. 26 
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er portion of his life. In the amatory poetry of the ancients, 
polluted with coarse and licentious images, he could find no 
model for the expression of this sublimated passion. But the 
Platonic theory of love had been imported into Italy by the 
fathers of the church, and Petrarch, better schooled in ancient 
learning than any of his cotemporaries, became early enam- 
ored of the speculative doctrines of the Greek philosophy. 
To this source he was indebted for those abstractions and 
visionary ecstacies, which sometimes give a generous elevation, 
but very often throw a cloud over his conceptions. And 
again, an intimate familiarity with the Provencale poetry, was 
the natural consequence of his residence in the south of 
France. There too he must often have been a spectator at 
those metaphysical disputations in the courts of love, which 
exhibited the same ambition of metaphor, studied antithesis, 
and hyperbole, as the written compositions of Provence. To 
all these causes may be referred those defects, which, under 
favor be it spoken, occasionally offend us, even 'in his most 
perfect compositions.' The rich finish, which Petrarch gave 
to the Tuscan idiom, has perpetuated these defects in the 
poetry of his country. Decipit exemplar vitiis imitabile. His 
beauties were inimitable, but to copy his errors was, in some 
measure, to tread in his footsteps ; and a servile race of fol- 
lowers sprang up in Italy, who, under the emphatic name of 
Petrarchists, have been the object of derision or applause, as 
a good or a bad taste predominated in their country. Warton, 
with apparent justice, refers to the same source some of 
the early corruptions in English poetry ; and Petrarch, we 
hope it is not ' blasphemy ' to say it, becomes, by the very 
predominance of his genius, eminently responsible for the 
impurities of diction, which disfigure some of the best pro- 
ductions both in English literature and his own. 

We trust that the free manner in which we have spoken, 
will not be set down by the author of the Osservazioni, to a 
malicious desire of ' calumniating ' the literature of his coun- 
try. We have been necessarily led to it in vindication of 
our former assertions. After an interval of nearly five cen- 
turies, the dispassionate voice of posterity has awarded to 
Petrarch the exact measure of censure and applause. We 
have but repeated their judgment. No one of the illustrious 
triumvirate of the fourteenth century, can pretend to have pos- 
sessed so great an influence over his own age, and over pas- 
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terity. Dante, sacrificed by a faction, was, as he pathetical- 
ly complains, a wandering mendicant in a land of strangers ; 
Boccaccio, with the interval of a few years in the meridian 
of his life, passed from the gaiety of a court to the seclusion 
of a cloister ; but Petrarch, the friend, the minister of princes, 
devoted, during the whole of his long career, his wealth, his 
wide authority, and his talents, to the generous cause of phi- 
losophy and letters. He was unwearied in his researches 
after ancient manuscripts, and from the most remote corners 
of Italy, from the obscure recesses of churches and monas- 
teries, he painfully collected the mouldering treasures of an- 
tiquity. Many of them he copied with his own hand ; among 
the rest, all the works of Cicero ; and his beautiful transcript 
of the epistles of the Roman orator, is still preserved in the 
Laurentian library at Florence. In his numerous Latin com- 
positions, he aspired to revive the purity and elegance of the 
Augustan age, and if he did not altogether succeed in the at- 
tempt, he may claim the merit of having opened the soil for 
the more successful cultivation of later Italian scholars. 

His own efforts and the generous impulse which his exam- 
ple communicated to his age, have justly entitled him to be 
considered the restorer of classical learning. His greatest 
glory, however, is derived from the spirit of life, which he 
breathed into modern letters. Dante had fortified the Tus- 
can idiom with the vigor and severe simplicity of an ancient 
language. But the graceful genius of Petrarch was wanting 
to ripen it into that harmony of numbers, which has made it 
the most musical of modern dialects. His knowledge of the 
Proven^ale enabled him to enrich his native tongue with 
many foreign beauties; his exquisite ear disposed him to 
refuse all but the most melodious combinations ; and at the 
distance of five hundred years, not a word in him has become 
obsolete, not a phrase too quaint to be used. Voltaire has 
passed the same high eulogium upon Pascal ; but Pascal lived 
three centuries later than Petrarch. It would be difficult to 
point out the writer, who so far fixed the inset vreooevra, the 
fleeting forms of expression in the English language ; we cer- 
tainly could not assign an earlier period, than the commence- 
ment of the last century. Petrarch's brilliant success in the 
Italian led to most important consequences all over Europe. 
by the evidence which it afforded of the capacities of a mod- 
ern tongue. He relied, however, for his future fame on his 
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elaborate Latin compositions, and while he dedicated these 
to men of the highest rank, he gave away his Italian lyrics to 
ballad mongers, to be chanted about the streets for their own 
profit. His cotcmporaries authorised this judgment, and it 
was for his Latin eclogues, and his epic on Scipio Africanus, 
that he received the laurel wreath of poetry in the Capitol. 
But nature must eventually prevail over the decisions of pe- 
dantry or fashion. By one of those fluctuations, not very uncom- 
mon in the history of letters, the author of the Latin 'Africa ' 
is now known only as the lover of Laura, and the father of 
Italian song. 

We have been led into this long, we fear tedious, exposi- 
tion of the character of Petrarch, partly from the desire of 
defending the justice of our former criticism, against the heavy 
imputations of the author of the Osservazioni, and partly from 
reluctance to dwell only on the dark side of a picture so bril- 
liant, as that of the laureate, who, in a barbarous age, with 

' his rhetorike so swete 
Enluminid all Itaile of poetrie.' 

Our limits will compel us to pass over, currenle calamo, some 
less important strictures of our author. 

About the middle of the last century, a bitter controversy 
arose between Tiraboschi, and Lampillas, a learned but intem- 
perate Spaniard, respecting which of their two nations had 
the best claim to the reproach of having corrupted the oth- 
er's literature in the sixteenth century. In alluding to it, we, 
had remarked, that ' the Italian had the better of his adver- 
sary in temper, if not in argument.' The author of the Os- 
servazoni styles this ' a dry and dogmatic decision, which so 
much displeased a certain Italian letterato, that he had promis- 
ed him a confutation of it.' We know not who the indignant 
letterato may be, whose thunder has been so long hanging 
over us, but we must say, that, so far from a ' dogmatic decis- 
ion,' if ever we made a circumspect remark in our lives, this 
was one. As far as it went, it was complimentary to the 
Italians; for the rest, we waved all discussion of the merits of the 
controversy, both because it was impertinent to our subject, 
and because we were not sufficiently instructed in the details to 
go into it. One or two reflections, however, we may now add. 
The relative position of Italy and Spain, political and literary, 
makes it highly probable that the predominant influence, of 
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whatever kind it may have been, proceeded from Italy. 1 . She 
had matured her literature to a high perfection, while that of 
every other nation was in its infancy, and she was of course 
much more likely to communicate, than to receive impressions. 
2. Her political relations with Spain were such, as particularly 
to increase this probability in reference to her. The occu- 
pation of an insignificant corner of her own territory, „for Na- 
ples was very insignificant in every literary aspect,) by the 
house of Arragon, opened an obvious channel for the trans- 
mission of her opinions into the sister kingdom. 3. Any one, 
even an Italian, at all instructed in the Spanish literature, 
will admit, that this actually did happen in the reign of 
Charles the Fifth, the golden age of Italy ; that not only, in- 
deed, the latter country influenced, but changed the whole 
complexion of Spanish letters, establishing, through the inter- 
vention of her high priests, Boscan and Garcilaso, what is 
universally recognised under the name of an Italian school. 
This was an era of good taste ; but when, only fifty years 
later, both languages were overrun with those deplorable af- 
fectations, which, in Italy particularly, have made the very 
name of the century (seicenta) a term of reproach, it would 
seem probable, that the same country, which but so short a 
time before had possessed so direct an influence over the other, 
should through the same channels have diffused the poison 
with which its own literature was infected. As Marini and 
Gongora, however, the reputed founders of the school, were 
cotemporaries, it is extremely difficult to adjust the precise 
claims of either to the melancholy credit of originality, and 
after all, the question to foreigners can be one of little inter- 
est or importance. 

Much curiosity has existed respecting the source of those 
affectations, which, at different periods, have tainted the mod- 
ern languages of Europe. Each nation is ambitious of trac- 
ing them to a foreign origin, and all have at some period or 
other agreed to find this in Italy. From this quarter the 
French critics derive their style p?-eckux, which disappeared 
before the satire of Moliere and Boileau ; from this the Eng- 
lish derive their metaphysical school of Cowley ; and the cul- 
tismo, of which we have been speaking, which Lope and Que- 
vedo condemned by precept, but authorised by example, is 
referred by the Spaniards to the same source. The early 
celebrity of Petrarch, and his vicious imitators, may afford a 
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specious justification of all this. But a generous criticism 
may perhaps be excused in referring them to a more ancient 
origin. The Provencale for three centuries was the most 
popular, and, as we have before said, the most polished dia- 
lect in Europe. The language of the people all along the 
fertile coasts of the Mediterranean, it was also the language 
of poetry in most of the polite courts in Europe ; in those of 
Toulouse, Provence, Sicily, and of several in Italy ; it reach- 
ed its highest perfection under the Spanish nobles of Arra- 
gon ; it passed into England in the twelfth century with the 
dowry of Eleanor of Guienne and Poictou ; even kings did 
not disdain to cultivate it, and the lionhearted Richard, if 
report be true, could embellish the rude virtues of chivalry 
with the milder glories of a Troubadour.* When this preco- 
cious dialect had become extinct, its influence still remained. 
The early Italian poets gave a sort of classical sanction to its 
defects ; but while their genius may thus, with justice, be ac- 
cused of scattering the seeds of corruption, the soil must be 
confessed to have been universally prepared for their recep- 
tion at a more remote period. 

Thus the metaphysical conceits of Cowley's school, which 
Dr Johnson has referred to Marini, may be traced through 
the poetry of Donne, of Shakspeare and his cotemporaries, 
of Surry, Wyatt, and Chaucer, up to the fugitive pieces of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, which have been re- 
deemed from oblivion by the diligence of the antiquarian. 
In the same manner, the religious and amatory poetry of 
Spain at the close of the thirteenth century, as exhibited in 
their Cancioneros, displays the same subtleties and barbaric 
taste for ornament, from which few of her writers, even in 
the riper season of her literature, have been wholly uncon- 
taminated. Perhaps the perversities of Voiture and of Scu- 
dery may find as remote a genealogy in France. The cor- 
ruptions of the Pleiades may afford one link in the chain, and 

* Every one is acquainted with SismondTs elegant treatise on the Proven- 
cale poetry. It cannot, however, now he relied on as of the highest author- 
ity. The subject has been much more fully explored, since the publication 
of his work, by Mons. Raynouard, Secretary of the French Academy. His 
Poesies des Troubadours has now reached the sixth volume ; and W. A. Schle- 
gel, in a treatise of little bulk, but great learning, entitled Observations sur la. 
Langue el la LiUiralure Provencale, has pronounced it, by the facts it has 
brought to light, to have given the coup de grace to the theory of Father An- 
dres, whom Sismondi has chiefly followed. 
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any one, who has leisure, might verify our suggestions. Almost 
every modern literature seems to have contained, in its earli- 
est germs, an active principle of corruption. The perpetual 
lapses into barbarism have at times triumphed over all efforts 
of sober criticism ; and the perversion of intellect, for the 
greater part of a century, may furnish to the scholar an am- 
ple field for humiliating reflection. How many fine geniuses 
in the condemned age of the seicentisti, wandering after the 
false lights of Marini and his school, substituted cold conceits 
for wit, puns for thoughts, and wire drawn metaphors for sim- 
plicity and nature ! How many with Cowley exhausted a 
genuine wit, in hunting out remote analogies and barren com- 
binations ; or with Lope, and even Calderon, devoted pages 
to curious distortions of rhyme, to echoes or acrostics, in 
scenes which invited all the eloquence of poetry ! Prostitu- 
tions of genius like these not merely dwarf the human mind, 
but carry it back centuries to the scholastic subtleties, the 
alliterations, anagrams, and thousand puerile devices of the 
middle ages. 

But we have already rambled too far from the author of 
the ' Osservazioni.' Our next rock of offence is a certain 
inconsiderate astonishment, which we expressed, at the pa- 
tience of his countrymen under the infliction of epics of thirty 
and forty cantos in length ; and he reminds us of our corres- 
ponding taste, equally unaccountable, for novels and ro- 
mances, spun out into an interminable length, like those, for 
example, by the author of Waverley. [p. 82 to 85.] A liberal 
criticism, we are aware, will be diffident of censuring the dis- 
crepancies of national tastes. Where the value of the thought is 
equal, the luxury of polished verse, and poetic imagery, may 
yie'd a great superiority to poetry over prose, particularly 
with a people so sensible to melody, and of so vivacious a fancy, 
as the Italians. But then to accomplish all this requires a 
higher degree of skill in the artist; and mediocrity in poetry 
is intolerable. 

Mediocribus esse poetis 
Non homines, non D!, non concessfere column*. 

Horace's maxim is not the less true for being somewhat 
stale. D'Alembert has uttered a sweeping denunciation 
against all long works in verse, as impossible to be read 
through without experiencing ennui; from which he does 
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not except even the masterpieces of antiquity.* What would 
he have said to a second rate Italian epic, wire drawn into 
thirty or forty cantos of the incredibilia of chivalry ! 

The English novel, if decently executed, may convey some 
solid instruction, in its details of life, of human character, and 
of passion. But the tales of chivalry, the overcharged pic- 
tures of an imaginary state of society, of ' Gorgons, hydras, and 
chimeras dif e,' can be regarded only as an intellectual relaxa- 
tion. In a less polished dialect, and in a simpler age, they 
beguiled the tedious evenings of our unlettered Norman ances- 
tors ; and as late as Elizabeth's day, they incurred their part- 
ing malediction from the worthy Ascham, as ' stuff for wise 
men to laugh at, whose whole pleasure standeth in open man- 
slaughter and bold bawdry.' The remarks in our article, 
of course, had no reference to the chef <f muvres of their ro- 
mantic muse, many of which we had been diligently com- 
mending. It is the prerogative of genius, we all know, to 
consecrate whatever it touches. 

Some other of our general remarks seem to have been 
barbed arrows to the patriot breast of the author of the 
' Osservazioni.' Such are our reflections on ' the want of a 
moral or philosophical aim in the ornamental writings of the 
Italians ; ' on ' love, as suggesting the constant theme and im- 
pulse to their poets ; ' on the evil tendency of their language, 
in seducing their writers into ' an overweening attention to 
sound.' There are few general reflections, which have the 
good fortune not to require many, and sometimes very impor- 
tant exceptions. The physiognomy of a nation, whether moral 
or intellectual, must be made up of those features, which arrest 
the eye most frequently and forcibly on a wide survey of 
them. Yet how many individual portraits, after all, may re- 
fuse to correspond with the prevailing one. The Boeotians 
were dull to a proverb ; t yet the most inspired, in the most 
inspired region of Greek poetry, was a Boeotian. The most 
amusing of Greek prose writers was a Boeotian. Or, to take 
recent examples, when we find the ' accurate Ginguene ' 
speaking of ' the universal corruption of taste in Italy, during 
the seventeenth century,' or Sismondi telling us that 'the 
abuse of wit extinguished there, during that age, every other 
species of talent,'' we are obviously not to nail them down to a 

* CEuvres Philosophiques, he. Tom. iv. p. 152. 

* '• Sus Brcotica, auris Boeotica, Bteoticum ingenium.' 
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pedantic precision of language, or how are we to dispose of 
some of the finest poets and scholars Italy has ever produced ; 
of Chiabrera, Filicaja, Galileo, and other names sufficiently 
numerous to swell into a bulky quarto of Tiraboschi ? The 
same pruning principle applied to writers, who, like Montes- 
quieu, Madame de Stael, and Schlegel, deal in general views, 
would go near to strip them of all respect or credibility. 

But it is frivolous to multiply examples. Dante, Tasso, 
Alamanni, Guidi, Petrarch often, the generous Filicaja 
always, with doubtless very many others, afford an honora- 
ble exception to our remark, on the want of a moral aim in 
the lighter walks of Italian letters ; and to many of these, by 
indirect criticism, we accorded it in our article. But let any 
scholar cast his eye over the prolific productions of their 
romantic muse, which even Tiraboschi censures as ' crude 
and insipid,' * and Gravina deplores as having ' excluded the 
liglit of truth' from his countrymen ; t or on their thousand 
tales of pleasantry and love, which since Boccaccio's exam- 
ple have agreeably perpetuated the ingenious inventions of 
a barbarous age ; f or round l the circle of frivolous extrav- 
agancies,' as Salfi § characterises the burlesque novelties, 
with which the Italian wits have regaled the laughterloving 
appetite of their nation ; or on their hecatombs of amorous 
lyrics alone, and he may accept, in these saturated varieties 
of the national literature, a decent apology, if not an ample 
justification, for our assertion. 

But are we not to speak of ' love as furnishing the great 
impulse to the Italian poet,' and ' as prevailing in his bosom 

* Lett. Ital. Tom. vii. P. III. s. 42. 

t Rasion Poetica, p. 14. 

i The Italian Noyelle, it is well known, were originally suggested by the 
French Fabliaux of the 12th and 13th centuries. It may be worthy of re- 
mark, that while in Italy these amusing fictions have been diligently propa- 
gated from Boccaccio to the present day, in England, although recommend- 
ed by a genius like Chaucer, they have scarcely been adopted by a single 
writer. The same may be said of them in France, their native soil, with 
perhaps a solitary exception in the modern imitations by La Fontaine, him- 
self inimitable. 

§ This learned Italian is now employed in completing the unfinished his- 
tory of M. Ginguene. With deference to the opinions of the author of 
the ' Osservazioni,' (vide pp. 115, 116,) we think he has shown in it a more 
independent and impartial criticism, than his predecessor. His own coun- 
trymen seem to be of the same opinion, and in a recent flattering notice of 
his work, they have qualified their general encomium with more than one 
rebuke on the severity of his strictures. Vide Jinlologia for April, 1824; 

vol. xxi. — 48. 27 
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far over every other affection or relation in life 1 ' Have not 
their most illustrious writers, Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, San- 
nazarius, Tasso, nay philosophic prelates like Bembo, politic 
statesmen like Lorenzo, embalmed the names of their mis- 
tresses in verse, until they have made them familiar in every 
corner of Italy as their own ? Is not nearly half of the miscella- 
neous selection of lyrics, in the vulgar edition of ' Italian clas- 
sics,' exclusively amatory ? Had Milton, Dryden, Pope, or 
still more such solid personages as Bishop Warburton or Dr 
Johnson (whose ' Tetty ' we suspect never stirred the Doctor's 
poetic feeling), dedicated not a passing sonnet, but whole vol- 
umes to their Beatrices, Lauras, and Leonoras, we think a 
critic might well be excused in regarding the tender passion^ 
as the vivida vis of the English author. Let us not be misun- 
derstood, however, as implying that nothing but this amorous 
incense escapes from the Italian lyric muse. To the excep- 
tions which the author of the Osservazioni has enumerated, he 
might have added, had not his modesty forbidden him, as 
inferior to none, the inspired sacred melodies which adorn 
his own autobiography; above all, the magnificent canzone 
on the ' Death of Leopold,' which can derive nothing from 
our commendation, when a critic like Mathias has declared 
it to have ' secured to its author a place on the Italian Par- 
nassus, by the side of Petrarch a, id Chiabrera.'* 

As to our remark on the tendency of the soft Italian tones, 
'to seduce their writers into an overweening attention to 
sound,' we are surprised that this should have awakened two 
such grave pages of admonition from our censor. Why, we 
were speaking of 

' The Tuscan's syren tongue, 
That music in itself, whose sounds are song.' 

We thought the remark had been as true as it was old. We 
cannot but think there is something in it, even now, as we 
are occasionally lost in the mellifluous redundances of Bem- 
bo or Boccaccio, those celebrated models of Italian eloquence. 
At any rate, our remark fell far short of the candid confession 

* A letter from Mr Mathias, which fell into our hands sometime since, con 
eludes a complimentary analysis of the above canzone, with this handsome 
eulogium. ' After having read and reflected much on this wonderful pro- 
duction, I believe, that if Petrarch could have heard it, he would have as- 
signed to its author a seat very near to his own, without requiring any other 
evidence of bis vivacious, copious, and sublime genius.' 
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of Bettinelli, who, in speaking of historical writing, observes 
that ' in this, as in every other department of literature, his 
countrymen have been more solicitous about style, and ingen- 
ious turns of thought, than utility or good philosophy.' * 

But we must hasten to the last, not by any means the least 
offence recorded on the roll of our enormities. This is an 
illomened stricture on the poetical character of Metastasio ; 
for which the author of the Osservazioni, after lavishing upon 
him a shower of golden compliments at our expense, proceeds 
to censure us, as ' wanting in respect to this famous man ; as 
perspicacious only in detecting blemishes ; as guilty of ex- 
travagant and unworthy expressions ; which prove that we 
cannot have read or digested the works of this exalted dram- 
atist, nor those of his biographers, nor of his critics.' pp. 98 — • 
111. And what, think you, gentle reader, invited these un- 
savory rebukes, with the dozen pages of panegyrical accom- 
paniment on his predecessor? ' The melodious rhythm of 
Tasso's verse has none of the monotonous sweetness so cloying 
in Metastasio." 1 In this italicised line lies the whole of our 
offending ; no more. 

We shall consult the comfort of our readers, by disposing 
of this point as briefly as possible. We certainly do not feel, 
and we will not affect that profound veneration for Metastasio, 
which the author of the Osservazioni professes, and which 
may have legitimately descended to him with the inheritance 
of the Caesarean laurel. We have always looked upon his 
Operas, as exhibiting an effeminacy of sentiment, a violent 
contrivance of incident, and an extravagance of character, 
that are not wholly to be vindicated by the constitution of the 
Musical Drama. But nothing of all this was intimated in our 
unfortunate suggestion; and as we are unwilling to startle 
anew the principles or prejudices of our highly respectable 
censor, we shall content ourselves with bringing into view one 
or two stout authorities, behind whom we might have en- 
trenched ourselves, and resign the field to him. 

The author has presented his readers with an abstract of 
about forty pages of undiluted commendation on his favor- 
ite poet, by the Spaniard Arteaga. We have no objection to 
this ; but while he recommends them as the opinions of ' a 
learned, judicious, and indubitably impartial critic,' we think 
it would have been fair to temper these forty pages of com- 

* Risorg. d'ltalia. Introduz. Tom. i. p. 14. 
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mendation with some allusion to five and thirty pages of al- 
most unmitigated censure, which immediately follow them.* 
In the course of this censorious analysis, it may be noticed, 
that the ' impartial Arteaga,' speaking of the common impu- 
tation of monotony in the structure of Metastasio'' s verse, and of 
his periods, far from acquitting him, expressly declines passing 
judgment upon it. 

But we may find ample countenance for our ' irreverent 
opinion ' in that of Ugo Foscolo, a name of high consideration 
both as a poet and a critic, and whom, for his perspicacity in 
the latter vocation, our author on another occasion has him- 
self cited and eulogised, as his ' magnus Apollo.' Speaking 
incidentally of Metastasio, he observes ; ' to please the court 
of Vienna, the musicians, and the public of his day, and to 
gratify the delicacy of his own feminine taste, Metastasio has 
reduced his language and versification to so limited a number 
of words, phrases, and cadences, that they seem alviays the same, 
and in the end produce only the effect of a flute, which con- 
veys rather delightful melody, than quick and distinct sensa- 
tions.' t To precisely the same effect speaks W. A. Schle- 
gel, in his eighth lecture on Dramatic Literature, whose ac- 
knowledged excellence, in this particular department of criti- 
cism, may induce us to quote him, although a foreigner. 
These authorities are too pertinent and explicit to require the 
citation of any other ; or to make it necessary, by a prolix 
but easy enumeration of extracts from the poet, more fully 
to establish our position. 

Hie aliquid plus 
Quam satis est. 

We believe we are quite as weary, as our readers, of the 
very disagreeable office of dwelling on the defects of a lite- 
rature so beautiful, and for which we feel so sincere an admi- 
ration, as the Italian. The severe impeachment made, 
both upon the spirit and the substance of our former re- 
marks, by so accomplished a scholar as the author of the 
Osservazioni, has necessarily compelled us to this course 
in self defence. The tedious parade of citations must be 
excused, by the necessity of buoying up our opinions in 
debatable matters of taste, by those whose authority alone, 

* Le Rivoluzioni del Teatro Musicale, Sic. pp. 375 — 410. 
t Essays on Petrarch, p. 93. 
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our censor is disposed to admit ; that of his own countrymen. 
He has emphatically repeated his distrust of the capacity 
of foreigners to decide upon subjects of literary taste. Yet 
the extraordinary diversity of opinion, manifest between him 
and those eminent authorities whom we have quoted, might 
lead us to anticipate but little correspondence in the national 
criticism. An acquaintance with Italian history will not serve 
to diminish our suspicions ; and the feuds, which, from the 
learned but querulous scholars of the fifteenth century, to 
those of our own time, have divided her republic of letters, 
have not been always carried on with the bloodless weapons 
of scholastic controversy.* 

That some assertions too unqualified, some errors, or pre- 
judices should have escaped in the course of fifty or sixty 
pages of remark, is to be expected from the most circumspect 
pen. But a benevolent critic, instead of fastening upon these, 
will embrace the spirit of the whole, and by this interpret 
and excuse any specific inaccuracy. It may not be easy to 
come up to the standard of our author's principles, it may be 
his partialities, in estimating the intellectual character of his 
country ; but we think we can detect one source of his dis- 
satisfaction with us, in his misconception of our views ; which, 
according to him, were, that ' a particular knowledge of the 
Italian should be widely diffused in America.' This he 
quotes and requotes with peculiar emphasis, objecting it to us 
as perfectly inconsistent with our style of criticism. Now in 
the first place, we made no such declaration. We intended 
only to give a veracious analysis of one branch of Italian 
letters. But, secondly, had such been our design, we doubt 
exceedingly, or rather we do not doubt, whether the best way 
of effecting it, would be by indiscriminate panegyric. The 
amplification of beauties, and the prudish concealment of all 
defects, would carry with it an air of insincerity, that must 
dispose the mind of every ingenuous reader to reject it. Per- 
fection is not the lot of humanity more in Italy than else- 
where. Such intemperate panegyric is, moreover, unworthy 

* Take two familiar examples ; that of Caro, and that of Marini. The 
adversary of the former poet, accused of murder, heresy, &.c. was condemned 
by the Inquisition, and compelled to seek his safety in exile. The adversary 
of Marini, in an attempt' to assassinate him, fortunately shot only a courtier 
of the king of Sardinia. In both cases, the wits of Italy, ranged under oppo- 
site banners, fought with incredible acrimony, during the greater part of a 
century. The subject of fierce dispute, in both instances, was a sonnet ! 
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of the great men who are the objects of it. They really 
shine with too brilliant a light to be darkened by a few spots ; 
and to be tenacious of their defects, is in some measure to 
distrust their genius. Rien n'est beau, que le vrai, is the 
familiar reflection of a critic, whose general maxims in 
his art are often more sound than their particular applica- 
tion. 

Notwithstanding the difficulty urged by Mr Da Ponte, 
of forming a correct estimate of a foreign language, the 
science of general literary criticism and history, which may 
be said to have entirely grown up within the last fifty 
years, has done much to eradicate prejudice, and enlarge 
the circle of genuine knowledge. A century and a half ago, 
•■ the best of English critics,' * in the opinion of Pope and Dry- 
den, could institute a formal examination, and, of course, con- 
demnation of the plays of Shakspeare ' by the practice of the 
ancients.' The best of French critics,t in the opinion of every 
one, could condemn the ' Orlando Furioso,' for wandering from 
the rules of Horace ; even Addison in his triumphant vindi- 
cation of the ' Paradise Lost' seems most solicitous to prove 
its conformity with the laws of Aristotle ; and a writer like 
Lope de Vega felt obliged to apologise for the independence, 
with which he deviated from the dogmas of the same school, 
and adapted his beautiful inventions in the drama to the 
peculiar genius of his own countrymen-! The magnificent 
fables of Ariosto and Spenser were stigmatised as barbarous, 
because they were not classical ; and the polite scholars of 
Europe sneered at 'the bad taste, which could prefer an 
" Ariosto to aVirgil, a Romance to an Iliad." ' § But the re- 

* ' The Tragedies of the last Age, considered and examined by the prac- 
tice of the Ancients, &.c ' By Thomas Rymer. Lcndon, 1678. 

t ' Dissertation critique sur l'Ayenture de Jeconde.' tEuvres de Boileau, 
Tom. ii. 
t ' Arte de hacer Comedias.' Obras Sueltas, Tom. iv. p. 406. 
Y quando he de escribir una Comedia, 
Encierro los preceptos con seis Haves ; 
Saco a Terencio y Plauto de mi estiidio 
Para que no me den voces, que suele 
Dar gritos la verdad en libros mudos ; &c. 
j See Lord Shaftesbury's ' Advice to an Author ;' a treatise of great au- 
thority in its day, but which could speak of the ' Gothic Muse of Shakspeare, 
Fletcher, and Milton, as lisping with stammering tongues, that nothing but 
the youth and rawness of the age could excuse !' Sir William Temple, with 
a purer taste, is not more liberal. The term Gothic, with these writers, is 
applied to much the same subjects with the modern term Romantic, with 
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conciling spirit of modern criticism has interfered ; the char- 
acter, the wants of different nations and ages have been con- 
sulted ; from the local beauties peculiar to each, the philoso- 
phic inquirer has deduced certain general principles of 
beauty applicable to all; petty national prejudices have been 
extinguished ; and a difference of taste, which for that reason 
alone, was before condemned as a deformity, is now admired 
as a beautiful variety in the order of nature. 

The English, it must be confessed, can take little credit to 
themselves for this improvement. Their researches in litera- 
ry history amount to little in their own language, and to noth- 
ing in any other. Warton, Johnson, and Campbell have, 
indeed, furnished an accurate inventory of their poetical 
wealth. But, except it be in the limited researches of Drake 
and of Dunlop, what record have we of all their rich and 
various prose ? As to foreign literature, while all other culti- 
vated nations have been developing their views, in volumi- 
nous and valuable treatises, the English have been profoundly 
mute.* Yet for several reasons they might be expected to 
make the best general critics in the world, and the collision 
of their judgments in this matter, with those of the other Eu- 
ropean scholars, might produce new and important results. 

The author of the Osservazioni has accused us of being too 
much under the influence of his enemies, the French, (p. 1 12.) 
There are slender grounds for this imputation. We have 

this difference ; the latter is simply a distinctive, while the former was also 
an opprobrious epithet. 

* The late translation of Sismondi's ' Southern Europe,' is the only one, 
we believe, which the English possess of a detailed literary history. The 
discriminating taste of this sensible Frenchman, has been liberalised by his 
familiarity with the languages of the North. His knowledge, however, it 
not always equal to his subject ; and the credit of his opinions is not unfre- 
quently due to another. The historian of the ' Italian Republics' may be 
supposed to be at home in treating of Italian letters ; and this is undoubtedly 
the strongest part of his work. But in what relates to Spain, he has helped 
himself ' manibus plenis' from Bouterwek ; much too liberally, indeed, for 
the scanty acknowledgments made by him to the accurate and learned; 
German. Page upon page is literally translated from him. Sismondi's work, 
however, is intrinsically valuable for its philosophical illustrations of the 
character of the Spaniards, by the peculiarities of their literature. His analy- 
sis of the national drama, as opposed to that of Schlegel, is also extremely 
ingenious. Is it not more sound than that of the German ? We trust that 
this hitherto untrodden field, in our language, will be entered before long by 
one of our own scholars, whose researches have enabled him to go much 
more extensively into the Spanish department, than either of his predeces- 
sors. 
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always looked upon this fastidious people, as the worst gen- 
eral critics possible; and we scarcely once alluded to their 
opinions in the course of our article, without endeavoring to 
controvert them. The truth is, while they have contrived 
their own system with infinite skill, and are exceedingly acute 
in detecting the least violation of it, they seem incapable of 
understanding why it should not be applied to every other 
people, however opposite its character from their own. The 
consequence is obvious. Voltaire, whose elevated views 
sometimes advanced him to the level of the generous criticism 
of our own day, is by no means an exception. His Com- 
mentaries on Corneille are filled with the finest reflections 
imaginable on that eminent poet, or rather on the French 
drama ; but the application of these same principles to the 
productions of his neighbors leads him into the grossest ab- 
surdities. ' Addison's Calo is the only well written tragedy 
in England.' ' Hamlet is a barbarous production, that would 
not be endured by the meanest populace in France or Italy.' 
' Lope de Vega and Calderon familiarised their countrymen 
with all the extravagancies of a gross and ridiculous drama.' 
But the French theatre, modelled upon the ancient Greek, 
can boast ' of more than twenty pieces which surpass their 
most admirable chef-d? wuvres, without excepting those of So- 
phocles or Euripides.' So in other walks of poetry, Milton, 
Tasso, Ercilla, occasionally fare no better. ' Who would 
dare to talk to Boileau, Racine, Moliere, of an epic poem 
upon Adam and Eve ! ' Voltaire had one additional reason 
for the exaltation of his native literature at the expense of 
every other. He was himself at the head, or aspired to be, 
of every department in it. 

Madame de Stael is certainly an eminent exception, in very 
many particulars, to the general character of her nation. 
Her defects, indeed, are rather of an opposite cast. Instead 
of the narrowness of conventional precept, she may be some- 
times accused of vague and visionary theory ; instead of nice 
specific details, of dealing too freely in abstract and indepen- 
dent propositions. Her faults are of the German school ; 
which she may have in part imbibed from her intimacy with 
their literature (no common circumstance with her country- 
men), from her residence in Germany, and from her long 
intimacy with one of its most distinguished scholars, who 
lived under the same roof with her for many years. But 
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with all her faults she is entitled to the praise of having 
showed a more enlarged and truly philosophical spirit of 
criticism than any of her countrymen. 

The English have never yielded to the arbitrary legislation 
of academies ; their literature has at different periods exhib- 
ited all the varieties of culture, which have prevailed over the 
other European tongues ; and their language, derived both 
from the Latin and the Teutonic idiom, affords them a much 
greater facility for entering into the spirit of foreign letters, 
than can be enjoyed by any other European people, whose 
language is derived almost exclusively from one or the other of 
these elements. With all these peculiar facilities for literary 
history and criticism, why, with their habitual freedom of 
thought, have they remained in it, so far behind every other 
cultivated nation ? 



Art. X. — Occasional Pieces of Poetry. By John G. C. Brain- 
ard. 12mo. pp. 111. New York, Bliss & White. 

According to the definition of Lord Bacon, ' poesy is a kind 
of learning, in words restrained, in matter loose and licensed ; ' 
and again he says, ' poesy is as it were a dream of knowl- 
edge, a sweet pleasing thing full of variations.' All the parts 
of this definition agree well with the practice of our modern 
poets, except the first. They have dreams, or, as Jeremy 
Taylor would call them, ' quiddities of a dream,' and varia- 
tions, and license, and ' matter loose,' and ' sweet pleasing 
things ' in abundance ; but as for using ' words restrained^' 
this is a part of the art for which they seem to entertain very 
little respect. The besetting sins of our cotemporary poets 
are eccentricity and haste, a vehement desire to think and 
talk as nobody ever thought and talked before, and to make 
the largest drafts on the bounty of the Muse in the shortest 
space of time. It is deemed a much more remarkable feat to 
say a strange than a true thing, and to draw startling images, 
than to paint after nature. It is not enough to write poetry 
in the good old way, as Virgil, and Milton, and Dryden, and 
Pope have written it, but there must be some new and extrav- 
agant conceit, either in language, measure, or sentiment, some 
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